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the book as a whole is diffuse in thought, profuse and sometimes 
extravagant in rhetoric, and often inaccurate in statement. We have 
not space to justify our criticism at length. But the following are a 
few examples among many : Emerson never entered the Christian 
pulpit (p. 23); the tides of the ocean are lifted by the planets (p. 42); 
the stones of a mosaic are "stitched" together (p. 316); Moses built 
a "temple" in the wilderness (p. 243); Paul wrote a letter to "a rich 
merchant in Philippi, requesting his friend to read the letter to the 
church that met in his house" (p. 374); " O'er the planets the sun scat- 
ters .... atmosphere" (p. 45); Cranmer "lifted up an example" (p. 
44); Herculaneum was buried under thirty feet of ashes (p. 49); a pas- 
sage found only in Proverbs is attributed to Job (p. 86); the sun "lifts 
from space heavy planets" (p. 44); into Nazareth "had run all the 
slime of creation" (p. 92); Christ was "by all counted traitorous to his 
country," and death on the cross was "a method of execution reserved 
for slaves and convicts " (p. 93); the human race during two-thirds of its 
history was without an "altar" (p. 259); "a chunk of cloud-bank but- 
tered with the night wind" (p. 300); "the church began to discuss 
upon high politics" (p. 385); "earth's feeblings represent the insect 
life that busy themselves" (p. 387); twice he says that "Christ waved 
the golden rule" over this and that (pp. 52, 80); Christ "saw a thou- 
sand wrongs to be achieved" (p. 77); still the author had no intention 
of saying anything derogatory to Christ. It is a pity thus to mar a 
book which is so good that it should have been better. 

Galusha Anderson. 
The University of Chicago. 

Arabia: The Cradle of Islam. Studies in the Geography, 
People and Politics of the Peninsula, with an Account of 
Islam and Mission Work. By S. M. Zwemer. Chicago : 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1900. Pp. 434. $2. 

This book should come easily in the first class of missionary litera- 
ture. In that class, so far as Arabia is concerned, it stands alone. 
Further, it will take high rank even among scientific studies of present- 
day Islam. Mr. Zwemer has an exceptional equipment as a missionary 
and has had exceptional opportunities. He is evidently in familiar 
touch with the European literature of his subject — and that can, 
unfortunately, be said of few of his profession — and the Arabic texts 
are also open to him. But, what is more, he actually knows southern 
Arabia with the sight of the eyes and the hearing of the ears. He has 
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plodded among its mountains and over its plains, has nighted and 
dayed with its people, understands the complicated politics of the 
Gulf and the squabbles of central Arabia. In this, especially, is the 
value of his book. There is much to be said for his reading of the 
character of Muhammad, and much also to be said against it. His com- 
pilation from Doughty, Burton, Palgrave, Burckhardt, Hurgronje, and 
the rest, on northern and central Arabia and Mecca, is more than a 
compilation and shows independent knowledge. But of that mysteri- 
ous southern and eastern Arabia, where so few have been and of which 
so little is known, he can speak at first hand, even though he has not 
crossed the great Deserted Quarter where the wildest Bedawi tribes still 
stalk ostriches. The only pity is that he has not given more of his 
space to what he knew for himself and left sober compilation and 
turning over of authorities to us who must sit at home and read books. 
He is an authority himself, and we would rather listen to what he has 
to say of himself than to what he puts together, however skilfully, 
from other authorities. Another regretable thing, but one, this time, 
for which he cannot have been responsible, is that his book has so suf- 
fered in the subediting. The proof-reading, in all but the simplest 
matters, has been of the wildest. Proper names and book-titles have 
come off especially badly, and Appendix III (on bibliography) is 
full of the most absurd blunders. This is a matter which should 
be looked to in the event of the new edition which we trust will be 
called for. 

But such things are details, and details that will not greatly trouble 
the average reader. For the book itself, its contents are well described 
in the title ; the promise which it makes there is amply fulfilled. It is 
a veritable thesaurus of Arabia, from the missionary's standpoint. 
Only in one thing would we have craved fuller information. In spite 
of the care and evident knowledge shown in the map, there are mat- 
ters of boundary and authority left obscure. For example, the coast 
of Arabia, down to Yembo, is put under the Egyptian-English govern- 
ment. This is rather new, and the remark on p. 220 assigning it to 
the jurisdiction of " the governor-general of the Suez canal " does not 
make it any plainer. According to treaty, the boundary of Egypt is a 
line running southeast from a point a little eastward of al-Arish to the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba, but falling west of the fort of Akaba. If 
there is some later arrangement, it would be interesting to have details 
about it. Mr. Zwemer's boundary brings the unbeliever perilously 
close to, if not into, the Two Harams. Another point of doubt is 
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Kuweit, which is marked as British, but left by all other maps, appar- 
ently, in Turkish control. History is being made at Kuweit nowadays, 
and when it is the terminus of the trans-Arabian railway, it will be a 
place of the first importance. 

Duncan B. Macdonald. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 



Foreign Missions of the Protestant Churches. By Stephen 
L. Baldwin. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. 
272. $1. 

Dr. Baldwin brings down to date, in a more concise form, the 
kind of information which composed Dr. Gracey's Missionary Year 
Book of 1890, prefaced and supplemented with some discussion of 
general missionary problems. The bulk of the space is devoted to 
giving a summary of modern Protestant foreign missions on the side 
of organization and operation, and is devoted to missionary societies 
and their work. 

The first thFee chapters discuss the nature and scope of Christian 
missions, false and true conceptions of missions and missionary work, 
and the call and qualifications of missionaries. Chap. 1 gives as the reason 
for missions the outward command of Christ, " Go into all the world," 
without naming the deeper reason, the vital spirit of Christ. Whether 
our Lord can be correctly conceived as a legislator or not, the missionary 
movements throughout the centuries have sprung, as a matter of fact, 
not so much from legislation by him as from his living heart of love 
beating in the hearts of his followers. For the present and the future, 
as for the past, this is the only adequate and effective source of mission- 
ary enterprise. In the second chapter the author partly atones for 
this serious defect in the first by setting forth, with analytical clearness, 
the fact that missionary work is not one of the many branches of 
Christian service, but is the trunk of the tree. To the nine qualifica- 
tions for missionary service named in the third chapter a tenth should 
have been added, namely, breadth of sympathy. No man is fit to be a 
twentieth-century missionary unless he is able to appreciate the elements 
of divine instinct, and even insight, in the gropings of non-Christian 
faith. 

The fourth and fifth chapters give an outline of some of the 
methods in ordinary use in the home organization and in the foreign 
field of missions. Then follows as good a sketch as could well be 



